




















“ Requiring, witli various t: s 


things widely different from each other.” 











Zaida....A Romance. 
( Concluded. ) 


Some weeks had now elapsed, some happy 
weeks for Zaida, (for, alas! mankind are the hap- 
piest in a state of insanity.) The most skilful phy- 
sicians of the seraglio daily surrounded Zaida: 
they spoke much and did little, always differed in 
opinion, prescribed daily new medicines, and 
brought Zaida to the brink of the grave. Time, 
the great physician who for thousands of centu- 
ries has possessed the only universal medicine, 
converted at last the raving of the unfortunate 
girl into sad melancholy. She again recollected 
the objects about her: she again could shed tears 
on the bosom of her Vulima, and only the presence 
of the sultan deprived ler of self-knowledge and 
of reason. 

One morning the new kislar-aga entered her 
apartment, who, acquainted with the prince’s pro- 
jects, came to sound Zaida’s heart. *Who art thou?’ 
she cried: ‘I will be left alone, alone with my grief! 
Ah! I even dare not weep without being intur- 
rupted! 

The Aga. Pardon me, I do not come to deride 
thy melancholy: charming Zaida, I come to pour 
the balsam of friendship into thy wounds. 


Nempber 26, 


Zaida. (fronically.) Thou! Indeed! And who ari 
thou, lamb, among the tygers? 

The Aga. 1 am Hassan, the kislar-aga. 

Zaida. (Highly surprised.) Ah! where is my 
good Mehemet? Has he been murdered too? "Vis 
well! Why should there be honest men in this 
world? They are only in the way of the villains. 

The Aga. Thou doest not know me: with hor- 
ror in my heart, I was witness “es sultan’s 
cruelty. 

Zaida. Indeed? Ha! ha! And yet thou art Me- 
hemet’s successor? Go, villain! expose thy shame 
at another market for sale—Zaida despises thee. 

The Aga. But if I assure thee that I bless 
the day on which Muhamed gave me_ this high 
oflice, for the hope only once to serve the most ge- 
nerous prince; if I tell thee that the prince, whose 
tender flame is not unknown to Zaida, has. sent 
me— 

Zaida. Sent thee? The prince? Now I under- 
stand. Tell him that I hate, that I detest him. 
Has he not received his nurture at the same breast 
as Muhamed? Is he not the murderer’s brother? 
Away! and let me never behold thy malicious face 
again—Yet, stop! thou sayest the prince loves me? 

The aga. And Zaida can ask that question? Lf 
is not the throne of the Ottomans for which he. 

Votume I. 
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envies his brother: no, it is for the possession of 
Zaida only. 

Zaida, And is he ready to give me a proof of 
his love? 

The aga. Even at the hazard of his life he will 
fulfil what thou desirest. 

Zaida, Well, then, let him avenge me of Muha- 
med, and I shall be his. With these words, utter- 
ed with firmness, she entered her cabinet and 
locked the door. 

‘The prince, in raptures at this joyful news of 
the aga, now accelerated the execution of his black 
designs. The army,who, by the sultan’s compliance 
with their demands, had become ‘more bold, had 
arrived at Constantinople. Siavus, full of haughty 
pride, was conducted to the sultan’s audience. He 
thanked him slightly for the dignity of vizier he 
had bestowed on him, adding that as the demands 
of the troops had not been immediately complied 
with, a new revolt had raised its head, which dai- 
ly increased, and for the consequence of which he 
dutifully warned the emperor. 

‘I am not accustomed,’ answered the sultan, ‘to 
give an account of my actions. If the Ottomans 
are tired of the monarch under whose sceptre they 
have lived more than thirty happy years, be it so! 
fam glad they can do without me: I have learnt 
to despise the throne and you.’ 

With this proud answer, worthy the exalted 
mind of Muhamed, Siavus returned to the janis- 
saries. Who had assembled in the Orta Jami. In a 
few moments the revolt encreased like the fire up- 
on a shingled roof. The soldiers ran tumultuously 
thro the streets, crying out, “The sultan is a care- 
less man, fsucd by the revenge of heaven. So- 
liman, his pious brother, would by his prayers ap- 
pease the heavenly wrath.’ The latter reason was 
supported particularly by the ulemma, who spread 
their hppocritical poison into every hovel. 

Courtier after courtier, meanwhile. ran to the 
sulian’s apartment, informing bim of the approach 
of the storm: they advised him immediately to put 
his brothers to death, and to avert the deadly 
blow aimed at him, by a resolute act. But Mu- 
hamed remained the same in adversity as in pros- 
perity: ‘I will not stain my hands with the blood 
of my brothers; £ will not purchase kingdoms by 
an act of horror.’ The courtiers sneeked off, and 
Muhamed remained alone. 

‘Pardon me!’ said the nakib when he entered, 
‘that L am obliged to be the messenger of unwel- 


ame news.’ 
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‘} forgive thee,’ answered the sultan: ‘I am ac- 
quainted with the nature of thy message. Long 
since I have expected the woes of this day, for I 
know the ulemma. It would be in vain for me to 
call to mind my just reign, and E may add, my 
actions.’ 

The Nakib. Tam not come to hear Muhamed's 
defence; I am a messenger of the people. 

Muhamed. ( Disdainfully..) And I am not here 
to make my defence to the nakib. Go, thou mes. 
senger of the people, and tell my brother that hea- 
ven has resolved to call him to the throne of the 
Ali-Ottoman empire. 

Thus Muhamed, the just, who during thirty- 
eight years would semetimes act with human frail- 
ty, abdicated the imperial throne in the year 1099 
of the Hegira. He was confined, lived five years 
in melancholy solitude, praying daily for his death, 
which at last took place in the year 1109. 

When the great men of the empire approached 
the prince, to inform him of his having been ex- 
alted to the throne of his ancestors, the hypocriti- 
cal villain pretended to be terrified, folded his 
arms across his breast, raised his eyes to heaven, 
and said, “Be it far from me to rob my brother of 
the throne: he is born to reign, and I to contem- 
plate futurity.”” He, however, with pretended re- 
luctance yielded to the voice of the people, and 
followed the bostangi-bashaw into the apartment 
of state, which he, however, would not enter till 
the bostangi had assured bim that his brother was 
already removed—Thus the villain always shuns 
the eye of the just, even after being unable to in- 
jure him. 

During the ceremony of receiving the oath of 
allegiance from the people, nothing but Zaida’s 
image was hovering before Soliman’s eyes. He 
scarcely had ended the fatiguing ceremony, hen 
he ordered the kislar-aga to his presence, and gave 
him the following letter to the declared favorite 
sultaness. 


Soliman, sultan, to Zaida, the sultaness. 


*Thou art avenged, charming Zaida! My hro- 
ther is punished, and [ am the sovereign of the 
Ottomans. Come and share my empire, as thou 
hast long since shared my heart; gratify my 
warmest wishes, as I have gratified thine. A few 
hours more, and I shall be rid of this disagreeable 
throng of courtiers: I then shall hasten to thy arms 
to receive the reward of my fidelity. 

SOLIMAN, Sulfan.”’ 


in ilps 
2 3) 
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‘Is Muhamed indeed torn from the throne!’ 
Zaida asked with a joy which those only will par- 
don who can imagine how much she had loved the 
vizier. “Is he dead?” she asked the aga. 

The Aga. No, not dead: he is confined in a nar- 
row apartment, forsaken by his friends and by his 
children. 

Zaida. He is not dead? And why not dead? 
The murderer of my Soliman is still alive, and 
they think me to be avenged? Yet, yes! Hast thou 
not told me he is forsaken by his friends and his 
children? In no other society, but the tormenting 
recollection of his former greatness? Without any 
other amusemeut but the painful gnawing of his 
grief? Ah! this is more than death! It is death 
thousand-fold inflicted! It is well! He must live! 
I am avenged! Go, and thank thy master that he 
had enough of the devil in him to let him live. 
Tell him that the soul of the avenged Zaida now 
looks up to the habitations of eternal peace, where 
Soliman long since has dwelt without her. Tell 
him what thou hast heard, and what thou hast seen. 

With these last words, she drew a dagger from 
her bosom, plunged it deep into her faithful heart, 
and expired at the feet of the kislar-aga. 








A DUEL. 


Two young men, S*¥#w#*d and S¥#¥##*##r, 
“hock full of fight,” determined, in the true spir- 
it of gallantry, to fight a duel. After passing thro 
the necessary formula, such as sending and re- 
ceiving the challenges, bullying and braving each 
other, &c. the combatants met—but alas, what 
fearful misgivings! ‘The Quixotic deeds of other 
warriors were cited in vain: and im vain were the 
suggestions of wounded pride, the smartings of 
dishonor, and the shame of cowardice—each tho’t 
of M’Fingal, and in the quaking anguish of the mo- 
ment, most practically applied the poet’s consola- 
tion: ‘Ife that [boasts] and runs away, 


May live to fight another day.’ 


The seconds interposed and each kindly hinted to 
his friend that his opponent’s ball was cork! both, 
little dreaming that the information was mutual, 
grew instantly courageous—and each right valiant- 
ly fired at his. antagonist, reekiess of the conse- 
quences of shooting soft balls at soft heads! ‘Tis 
true, it was not the “dance of death,” nor was 
there any sad memorial of the transaction, other 
than the rueful phizes of the combatants, and the 
universal derision of the community. 


LORENZO AND THE PARAMOURS. 


-——_—— 


A few years since, whilst the famous Lorenzo 
Dow was travelling thro a certain state, he came 
to a solitary house in the woods and asked for 
lodging during the night. The woman of the housc 
reluctantly consented; (her husband being absent 
and not expected home that night) Lorenzo got 
his supper, attended family worship, and went to 
bed, in a room adjoining the one where the woman 
was, and separated from it, by a rough partition 
with large cracks between the boards. Lorenzo 
could not get to sleep, and therefore lay in a wake- 
ful posture for some hours. About midnight he 
heard a gentle tap at the door, which the woman 
opened to a sturdy looking fellow, who it seemed 
was the lady’s paramour; she whispered to him 
that Lorenzo was in the next room, and he must 
speak very low for fear of awaking him. ‘The lov- 
ers sat up a while conversing together, and then 
retired to bed. In the course of an hour the hus- 
band unexpectedly began to thunder at the door, 
the lovers were put into terrible consternation; but 
the female mind is wonderful at expedients. ‘he 
paramour was stowed in a large barrel and some 
cotton lucks thrown over him. ‘lhe woman open- 
ed the door and received her husband with as 
much tenderness as surprise. He was about three 
sheets in the wind, that is to say, a little intoxicat- 
ed and began to talk loud and swear; she hushed 
him by informing that a minister, the famous Lo- 
renzo Dow, was asleep in the next room. ‘The 
husband upon hearing this replied that Lorenzo 
should get up and sup with him: the woman’s en- 
treaties and Lorenzo’s excuses were in vain, a 
drunken man is the most unreasonable being; Lo- 
renzo had to get up. Well, (said the husband)-I 
understand you can raise the devil, I wish you 
would bring him up now, I wigivery much to 
see him. Lorenzo observed he made no such 
pretensions. ‘The drunkard was importunate and 
would have the devil raised at any rate. Lorenzo 
told him he would be sadly terrified at the sight. 
No, said the husband, knocking his fists together, 
I defy him. Weli, (said Lorenzo) since you will 
have him raised, I request that you would open 
the door so that he may escape, otherwise he might 
carry off the side of the house. The door was op- 
ened, and the husband prepared for the attack. 
When Lorenzo set the cotton on fire in the barrel 
and out came the devil amidst the flames and made 
a rapid retreat thro the door. The husband report- 
ed the story about in the neighborhood, and upon 
its being questioned, he went before a magistrate 
and made oath to it. It gained such evidence, tha‘ 
Lorenzo was compelled to explain the mystery. 
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[FROM ‘THE PORT-FOLIO. } 


A 


Philadelphia Ladies. 


The beauty of women is as much a subject of 
national pride and exultation as the wisdom and 
valor of men. These being qualities which each 
sex the most highly prizes in themselves and the 
most warmly admires in cach other, it is perfect- 
ly natural that in a community such should equal- 
ly be objects of general concern. Lf the skill and 
prowess of men is exercised in guarding their 
rights and protecting their country, such is the in- 
fluence of female charms that they have arrested 
the warrior’s arm in the attitude of assault, avert- 
ed the horrors of impending war, disarmed the 
fury of the foe, saved their country from the hu- 
miliation of defeat, and secured the restoration of 
peace and tranquillity. The bewitching fascination 
of beauty is altogether irresistible. The soldier, 
whom no dangers can intimidate and no difficul- 
ties deter, who unfeelingiy has robbed thousands 
of existence, who stands unmoved at the mollify- 
ing spectacles of distress, who has caused the an- 
nihilation of families and the desolation of nations, 
has fallen captive at the feet of women. Nothing 
contributes so effectually to render a woman cele- 
brated, as beauty. It makes her an object of envy 
among her own sex, while it inspires the opposite 
With sentiments bordering on veneration. The ve- 
ry mention of her name draws forth encomiums 
from the one, and excites the malevolence of the 
othér. In every company she is introduced as a 
principal subject of conversation. very gentle. 
man is proud of being admitted into the circle of 
her acquaintail those that Know her make a 
boast of it, while those who have not that honor, 
endeavor, by the extravagance of their admiration, 
to conceal their chagrin. Upon whomsocver she 
condescends to smile, it seems to give him for the 
moment the most rapturous bliss. Whoever is so 
fortunate as to obtain her as a partner ina dance, 
regards himself as the most: favored of mortals. 
Even among the women, tho an object of envy, 
she is a patiern for imitation. Her very foibles 


are copied under the delusive hope that they, may 
impart a portion of her attractive qualities. [f she 
make any change in her dress, different from the 
common style, itis descricd and obeyed as a sig- 
nal for an alieration in the fashion, Her name. is 
1of merely known inthe sphere in which she re- 


volves, or in the town in which she was born, ov 
where she lives; but extends far and wide, with a 
lustre undiminished. A fruitfulness in giving birth 
to females, endowed with the brilliant attribute of 
beauty. tends to render particular places iflustri- 
ous. “the charms of women shed a ray of glory 
around their country. 

The ladies of this metropolis are justlycelebrat- 
ed for the possession of extraordinary charms. In 
this particular the umpire of public taste has 
awarded them a reputation “proudly pre-eminent.” 
A sweet and interesting expression of countenance, 
a wholesome ruddiness of complexion, blended 
with a skin delicately fair, a form graceful and 
majestic, with a deportment of the most perfect 
ease, yet full of dignity, may be said emphatical- 
ly to designate them. In most large cities, the wo- 
men in general have pallid countenances and ema- 
ciated forms; but here, from ihe healthy situation 
of the town, the breadth of the streets. promoting 
a free circulation of air, the temperate lives young 
ladies lead, and the unusual quantity of exercise 
they take, their constitutions become invigorated, 
and the roseate bloom of beauty suffuses itself ov- 
er their cheeks. A voluptuous indulgence in Juxu- 
ry and dissipation is extremely pernicious to the 
health, and as a consequence thereof diminishes 
the lustre of female charms. ‘This is a practice to 
which those more particularly habituate themselves 
who veside in large towns; but whether it arises 
from superior refinement of sentiment or greater 
purity of heart, it is one in which the ladies here 
do not indulge; nor do they like nuns immure 
themselves in cloisters and sedulously shun all in- 
tercourse with society; but by judiciously blend- 
ing pleasures with domestic avocations, avoiding 
too much gratification on the one hand and too 
great abstemiousness on the other, they become 
accomplished women, acquit themselves with ele- 
gance in the drawing room, maintain at home 
their dignity as mistresses of faiuilics, while they 
preserve their beauty from the ravages of disease. 

it would be preposterous to assert that there 
are no homely women in this city. In a large 
concourse of people such are always to be found. 
If is impossible to walk the streets or frequent any 
public place of amusement, without meeting with 
many of that description ‘Vheir numbers are, 
however, Comparatively small. lideed tew places 
in proportion to its population, can on the score of 
beautiful women, be placed in competition with 
Philadelphia. 
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But it is not in mere personal charms, that the 
women of this place possess a superiority. They 
have much more to recommend them. Were they 
mere pretty automatons, tho’ their presence might 
afford a momentary pleasure, yet in a little while 
we become satiated with the sight and behold them 
With tranquil indifference. A silly uneducated wo- 
man cannot long maintain dominion over the 
heart of a sensible, well informed man. The charm 
vanishes, the ilusion disappears, the chains that 
bound him fall. Beauty must first inspire love; 
but something more durable is necessary to secure 
it. Every quality that can render 
Wives or more entertaining companions, {ie la- 


them better 


dies here are conspicuously possessed of. There 
is no place in America, periaps few in the world, 
Where the education of women is superintended 
with equal care. Seminaries for this purpose 
abound, under the direction of persons eminently 
qualified from their learning for the fulfilment of 
so important a station. The progress of the female 
mind in literature has been such as to show the 
susceptibility of their understandings to improve- 
ment, while the modest demeanor of that sex in 
society sufficiently refutes those who illiberally 
condemn female learning, and asperse it under the 
repulsive denomination of pedantry. Instead of 
wasting the precious hours of their lives in trifl- 
ing amusements and petty occupations, the ladies, 
ina majority of instances, are now profitably em- 
ployed in the cultivation of their minds: in conse- 
quence of which society has been in every respect 
benefited. Conversation no longer partakes of the 
frivolity that once characterised the sex. The 
fusband no longer need blush at the folly of his 
wife, or dread to spend the long evenings of win- 
ter in her insipid company. ‘The very nature of 
ihe sex seems to have undergone an exaltation. 
They appear beings of a distinct and more noble 
species. Eventheir native charms have been great- 
ly enhanced. The eye glistens with intelligence 
and the countenance beams with animation. 


fe © 





A TRIFLE. 

Suspend a 10 or 12 cent piece between the 
himb and finger, by asmall thread ten or twelve 
inches in length noosed around it, in the centre of 


u dirty tumbler near the top: it will soon begin to 
vibrate and strike¢4he hour ef the day. and will 
then cease its motion, Try the experiment for 


yourself. Fs 





Hlisrory or SIuK. 


In the year 555, two monks brought from Ce- 
vinda, in the East Indies, to Constantinople, the 
eggs of some silk worms, Which having hatched iu 
a dunghill, they fed the young insects with mul 
berry leaves, and by this management they soon 
multiplied to such a degree, that manufatures of 
silk were erected at Constantinople, at Athens, at 
Thebes, and Corinth. 

In the year 1130, Roger, king of Sicily, 
brought manufacturers of silk from Greece, and 
settled them at Palermo,where they taught the Si- 
cilians the art of breeding the silk-worms, and of 
spinning and weaving the silk. From Sicily the 
art was carried over all Italy—from thence to 
Spain, and from thence to the south of France. 
In the year 1286, the ladies of some noblemen 
first appeared in silk mantles, at a splendid ball 
in England. 

In the year 1620, the art of weaving silk was 
first introduced into England; and im 1719, 
Lombe’s machine for throwing silk, was erected 
at Derby. This wonderful piece of mechanism, 
contains 26,586 wheels, the whole of which re- 
ceive their motion from one. Inthe 16th century, 
Edward VE. was presented with a pair of silk 
stockings, Which was the first pair ever seen 1) 
England. [.dlex. Mist. of Woman. } 
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It is with real concern, we inform the public. 
that our much respected veteran 1817. is in a 
rapid decline, and it is thought cffnoi possibly 
survive next Wednesday. His death is occasion- 
ed by the loss of his beloved family, the months. 
weeks, and days, who have all successively de 
parted this life, and are entombed with their an- 
cestors in the vault of time. The worthy old gen- 
tleman, conscious of his approaching dissolution, 
has assembled at Harmony, some of his dearest 
friends, in order to enliven his last moments, and 
receive his last sigh. He will be succeeded in his 
honors and estates by his next heir 1818, who is 
descended in a direct line from the year 1. His 
character will best be read in the records of his 
country. Suffice it for us to say. that like every 
thing human, he was a mixture of good and evil. 
Whatever were his errors. may they rest in obli- 
vion: and his virtues only iive to posterity. 

(Mrs. Roberts.) 








—— 
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Anecdotes and Scraps. 

A French embassador, at an audience with 
James the first, conversed with such rapidity, ges- 
ticulation and grimace, that he became the public 
talk. King James asked lord chancellor Bacon 
what he thought of the embassador. ‘Sir,’ he ap- 
pears a fine, tall, well built man.’ ‘I mean,’ re- 
plied James, ‘what do you think of his head; do 
you think it equ: il to his employ?’ ‘Sir,’ rejoined 
the chancellor, ‘men of high statue very often re- 
semble houses of four or five stories, where the 
upper one 1s always the worst finished. 





A clergyman, not much famed for his oratorical 
powers, was often so dull languid and tedious in 
his discourses that his hearers often fell into the 
arms of Morpheus, while divine service was per- 
forming. A wag one day entered the church, hav- 
ing filled his pockets with green apples, and seeing 
many in the church nodding, he levelled an apple 
at the head of each of them. The priest seeing this, 
and the confusion it occassioned, began severely to 
reprimand the fellow—but he exclaimed, do you, 
sir, continue preaching, and I willkeep the dogs 
awake. 

Paddy was once arraigned before a court for 
horse stealing. After having plead ‘not guilty,’ 
the judges asked by whom he would be tried? ‘By 


the twelve apostles,’ answered the prisoner. The 


judge informed him that would not do, for if he 


was tried by them, he could not have his trial un- 
til the day of judgment. ‘Faith,’ says Paddy, ‘and 
L have no objection to that neither, for Lam inno 
hurry about it, at all, at all.’ 


An ancient father being asked by a sober young 
man, how he should choose a wife, he answered 
him thus: ‘whin you see a flock of maids together, 
run blindfold among them, and whoever you catch 
let her be your wife.’ The young man “e him 
that if he did sone might be deceived. ‘So you 
may,’ cried the old man, ‘if your eyes are open; 
ior in the choice of a wife, you must not trust 
your own eyes.’ 

A foreigner speaking of the conduct of one who 
had unduly used him for his own purposes, said, 
‘He make one cat’s foot of me.’ Observing some 
of the company to smile, and suspecting he had 
mistaken some nice shade of English synonymy, 
he added, ‘1 mean he make one wtensi/ of me.’ 

‘Susan,’ said an Irish gentleman the other day 
to his-servant, ‘what are the bells ringing for again?’ 
‘In honor of the duke of York’s birth-day, sir,’ 
was the reply. ‘Be easy my jewel,’ replied he, 
‘none of your tricks upon travellers, sure, twas 
the prince regent’s on ‘Tuesday, and how can it be 
his brother’s four days after, unless indeed they 
tre frvinys ~ 


Sunday ; Reading. 


Does the jenempereie 1 man suppose, that by 
merely professing himself a Christian, he acknow- 
ledges Christ? If he does, he is ruinously mistak- 
en. Every act of intemperance cries out in a loud- 
er language than Peter’s. “I know not the man.” 
Does the blasphemer, the common swearer, or the 
Sabbath breaker, imagine that because he is born 
in a Christian country he has any connection with 
Christ? If he does, he is fatally wrong. Every time 
he blasphemes, or curses, or breaks the sabbath, 
he cries out, in louder language than Peter’s, ‘I 
know not the man.’ Or does he who cheats and 
defrauds his neighbor, cherishes malicious designs 
against him, and intends, if he can, todo him a 
private mischie!, suppose that he has any connec- 
tion with Christ? All his thoughts, all his actions, 
are continually crying out, ‘What is Christ to me? 
I know not the man.’ 

—— 

True religion gives an engaging delicacy to our 
manners, which education or nature may mimic, 
but can never attain to. A sense of our infirmities 
and insufficiency makes us modest. A sense of the 
Divine presence, makes us decent and sincere. A 
sense of our corruption, natural and moral, makes 
us humble. A sense of the Divine goodness and 
mercy makes us obliging and compassionate. A 
sense of our immorality, makes us cheerful and 
happy. True religion is a principle of heavenly 
peace and light within us, which expands itself 
over the human frame and conduct, and sheds 
light and beauty all around us. At ease within 
ourselves we cannot give others trouble: when the 
master is God, the servant will be Godlike, and if 
our conversation be on heaven the graces of heav- 
en will dwell on our lips, and shine forth in our 
actions. Religion where it is sincerely embraced, 
gives contentment and patience to the sick, joy to 
the penitent, strength to the weak, sight to the 
blind, and life in death itself. 

—_—_— 

Can it possibly be conceived that John, a poor 
illiterate fisherman, called from the exercise of his 
daily vocation, should, by the mere unassisted 
force of his own fancy, have wrought visions ot 
such tremendous sublimity, which it is impossible 
for us to read, even at this distant day, and for 
the hundredth ume, without imparting a sort of 
holy tremor to every nerve! No, his page com- 
municates part of that awful inspiration that he 
felt. We feel as in the more immediate presence 
of a Being who with one word spoke the sun into 
existence, and with another, could extinguish his 
beams; we feel that human power and grandeur 
are objeets unworthy of pursuit when put in com. 
petition with the favor of a Being no less almigh- 
ty in his mercy than in his judgments. 
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The writer of the following lines must certainly 
have had Goldsmith's ‘Country Schoolmaster’? in 
his eye at the time he *woo'd his Muse.’ En. 


THE RURAL BOOK-SELLER. 


The rural book-seller, of aspect pale. 

And bent with age, comes tottering down the vale. 

Since at this cottage-club he took the lead, 

Full fifty winters have o’er-snow’d his head. 

Who but has heard his tale, so often told, 

Of famous men, whose names he once enroll’d? 

How those illustrious members spoke and tho’t, 

Whet ale they tippled, and what books they bot; 

Books, that were worthy of superior praise, 

Unlike the flimsy works of modern days. 

How hither first his way great Bunyan found, 

And quickly travell’d all the parish round. 

How often he had seen upon the plain, 

A knot of rustics gather’d round some swain; 

Who, seated near some pebbly riv’let’s side, 

(A riv’let then, but now a river wide,) 

Recited to the crowd each tuneful line 

Of Quarle’s huge emblems, justly call’d divine! 
Ah! happy man, thus gently floating down 

The placid stream of life, with fair renown; 

No rival envies, and no foe reviles, 

Thy fame, confined within three narrow miles. 

Embosom’¢ in thy little, peaceful cot, 

That fronts the green, near yon delightful spot, 

Where two tall rows of branching ash-trees meet, 

To shade the corner of the village street, 

Thou find’st an undisturb’d retreat from care, 

Nor strife, nor calumny, can reach thee there. 


e)eafcajesfe 


The following is a translation, by Mrs. Robinson, 
of a Sicilian compliment from a lover to the eye 
of his mistress. 

Thou brilliant eye, whose magic glance 
Can bid the loftiest fabric shake, 

0 say, can I, who feebly gaze, 

Resist thy strong and piercing blaze, 
Nor in a sweet delicious trance 

Fall prostrate....for thy sake? 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Lo! brightly mid yon eastern skies 

Soft breaks a silvery stream of light; 
Celestial rays effulgent rise, 

And burst in splendor on the sight: 

Fair radiant lustres mildly gleam, 

And part the clouds with heav’nly beam. 


Why does the light the skies illume, 

What are the beams that brightly shine: 

Tis Bethlehem’s Star, that bursts the gloom. 
Breaks forth, and sheds a light divine— 
Proclaims the great IMMANUEL’s BIRTH, 
And hails his blest approach to earth! 


The men of wisdom mark its fires, 

It guides them to the sacred place; 

The beaming light their souls inspires, 

They hail the Infant Prince of Peace; 

They kneel—their fragrant offerings bring~- 
And hail the glorious Infant King! 


Warn'd by a fair seraphic train, 

Lo! Israel’s shepherds hail the morn: 
In heav’nly numbers peals the stfain, 
This day the great Mess1an’s born! 
Angels loud sweep their golden lyres, 
While mortals join the sacred choirs. 


O! brightly rise thou glorious day, 

Burst forth, thou sun, with golden beams; 
Gild earth and skies with glowing ray, 
O’er nature shed thy radiant gleams; 

O! gild the morn that mildly brings 

The Infant Savior, King of Kings! 


He that shall bind the broken heart. 
And wipe the tear from every eye; 

Bid the dark clouds of sin depart, 

And fallen man awake to joy! 

The Prince of Peace, Messiah's born, 
Earth, men, and angels, hail the morn! 


MORA 





